THE OPEN QUESTION 




I. The Current 
Chief Counsel’s View 

David Belin’s piece, “Kennedy’s ‘Sec- 
ond Assayin’: The $6-M01ion Myth” 
(April 27), is right out of Lewis Car- 
roll. Like the Red Queen, he apparently 
believes in verdict before evidence. 
When he read a newspaper report on 
December 29, 1978 that die House 
Select Committed on Assassinations had 
concluded that there was a second gun- 
man in Dealey Plaza shooting at the 
President, he knew “the truth [was] to 
the contrary. There was no second gun- 
man.”: 

I find it difficult to understand how 
Mr. Belin could be so certain of his 
facts if he had not reviewed the evi- 
dence on which the Committee based 
its judgment. And he could not have 
so reviewed it then, for it was not fi- 
nally published until the middle of July 
1979. 

When I accepted the position of 
Chief Counsel to the Select Committee 
in June of 1977, I restudied the 1964 
Warren Commission Report and closely 
examined its 26 volumes of .supporting 
documents, and I did not reach a per- 
sonal judgment about the validity of 
the Warren Commission’s work- until 
the Committee had completed its inves- 
tigation. 

It is useful to review the irresponsi- 
bility of Belin’s piece. First, Belin sug- 
gests the acoustical experts hired by the 
Committee are “so-called” or “pur- 
ported” experts. Had he reviewed the 
Committee’s record, he would have 
found that the expertise of our acousti- 
cal witnesses had been repeatedly ac- 
cepted in court, including in the Kent 


State prosecutions and the analysis of 

the Watergate tapes. . ■' 

Second, Belin suggests only one gun- 
man was “seen.” Here he misleads his 
readers with a half-truth. A variety of 
witnesses heard the sound of shots from 
the grassy knoll, including a Dallas Po- 
lice Department officer and a Secret 
Service agent in the motorcade. In ad- 
dition, a young couple on the knoll 
dropped to the ground when the third 
shot came from behind them, since 
they knew they were in the second gun- 
man’s line of fire. Other witnesses saw 
traces of smoke rise from the. treed 
area, from which the acoustical experts 
say the third shot was fired, from be- 
hind a wooden fence. 

The Warren Commission was unwill- 
ing to credit this testimony in 1964, 
since it could not then be corroborated. 
The acoustical evidence developed by 
the Committee in 1978 provides that 
corroboration.. 

'T ' 

JL HrRD, Belin does not believe that 
the tape records sounds from Dealey 
Plaza. Why, he asks, are crowd noises 
not audible? Because the microphone 
was mechanically insensitive to them. 
Why are sirens not heard immediately 
after the assassination? H. B. McLain, 
the officer with the stuck mike, did not 
leave the Plaza with the motorcade; the 
sirens appear on the tape, at the point 
when he catches up with it on the way 
to the hospital. Why are chimes heard 
on the tape? The officer’s mike did not 
have exclusive control over the police 
receiver at headquarters. Other mikes, 
if they had stronger signals, could also 
record sounds on the tape. 

Having asked questions about the 


other sounds on the tape, Belin leaves 
his readers with the suggestion that the 
stuck mike may have been elsewhere, 
but he does not offer an explanation of 
how four shots were recorded over the 
mike. No one has suggested that some- 
one was shooting somewhere else , in 
Dallas that day. Moreover, the acousti- 
cal “fingerprint” of the four shots (the 
echo structure of the supersonic bullet 
and the muzzle blast of the gun in the ’ 
urban environment of the Plaza) *i% 
unique, as “scientifically irrefutable” asf 
handwriting analysis or as the ballistics ! 
evidence he relies on in incriminating 
Oswald. For the sound recorded on the 
tape to have been recorded from some- 
where other than Dealey Plaza, the 
other place would have had to look 
exactly like Dealey Plaza. No two' 
places have the same echo structure. 

Fourth, Belin says there is no “posi- 
. thre corroborating physical evidence” 
that the motorcycle was in the right 
place at the right time. Wrong. Photo- 
graphs of McLain in the right place at 
the right time appear in our hearings 
(Vol. V, pp. 704-20). 

Fifth, Belin suggests that Oswald 
would not have fired at Kennedy at Z 
frame 195 as he must have, according 
to the acoustical evidence, since a • 
large oak tree would have obstructed - 
his view. Several points need to be 
made here. Belin misleads his readers 
when he speaks of a “tree.” (Appar- 
ently, also, he has never seen a child 
run behind a picket fence. While the • 
child is obstructed,” he can be clearly 
seen as he runs; the mind’s eye fills in 
the details.) In any event, the acousti- 
cal evidence, in fact, points to the area 
around Z frames 185-88, not 195, as 
the time of the trigger pull of the sec- 
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ond shot. The Warren Commission Re- 
port (p. 101) prints a photo of a break 
in the foliage at Z frame 186. Belin is 
wrong again. 

Sixth, Belin suggests that the two 
shots (numbers three and ' four) are 
really one shot and its echo. Here the 
question of expertise is relevant. What 
Belin is really saying is that the experts 
confused an acho with a primary 
sound. The only trouble with that sug- 
gestion is that shot number three from 
the grassy knoll cannot be an echo of 
shot number four from the Depository, 
since primary sounds do not follow, 
they precede, their echoes. ' 

S eventh, Belin complains that he 
was not permitted to testify before the 
Committee in public session. Several 
points need to be made. Belin was given 
an opportunity to appear in executive 
session or by deposition. If he had 
chosen to do so, he qould have made 
his deposition public. The Committee 
decided not to call Belin as a witness 
in a. public session because it felt that 
he offered little to the Committee. He 
had already written a book, which he 
had forwarded to the Committee and 
the staff. (I read it.) In addition, his 
testimony about the basic facts of the 
Kennedy assassination was second-hand. 
The Committee preferred to get its 
facts first-hand. 

Eighth, Belin offers a theory as to 
why the Committee went wrong: he 
blames it on the staff, and says that the 
Committee’s work was conducted in 
secret Several points need to be made. 

I have been associated with the work 
of congressional committees for almost 
twenty years. No committee that I have 
ever worked with was more democratic, 
more knowledgeable, or more in con- 
trol of its own processes than the Select 
Committee on Assassinations. Indeed, 
the Select Committee was more demo- 
cratic, more knowledgeable, and more 
in control of its own processes than was 
the Warren Commission. I make that 
judgment after a two-year study of the 
Warren Commission. 

Belin’s secrecy comment is ironic. 
The Warren Commission held one 
day of public hearings. Belin, who was 
Executive Director of the Rockefeller 
Commission, was not able to persuade 
his own Commission to do much better. 
In fact, the Select Committee held al- 
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most forty days of public hearings on 
the evidence gathered in its two-year in- 
vestigation of the Kennedy and King 
cases, where, the Committee's work was 
open to public scrutiny. 

The Committee’s investigation was 
not held in public for reasons that are 
only too obvious. The reputations of 
many men, living and dead, were at 
stake. The Committee had a duty to 
evaluate its evidence before it was made , 
public. Belin knows the character of 
many of the allegations in the Kennedy 
case. Even the irresponsible ones had 
to be checked out— but preferably con- 
fidentially. Would ' he have had the 
Committee do otherwise? 

Finally, it is ironic that the area that 
Belin complains about most was, in 
fact, largely conducted in public. The 
tape and its preliminary evaluation be- 
came public in July 1978 at the" time 
of the Committee’s re-funding. The 
acoustical reconstruction in Dallas in 
August 1978 was done with the media 
held back, but nonetheless present. The 
September public hearing was the first 
cut at analysis of the August acousti- 
cal evidence. The work was finished in 
October and November; it was made 
public in December. The Committee’s 
processes were deliberate and largely 
public in the crucial area. 

Lastly, Belin grumbles that the Com- 
mittee “suddenly” made up its mind at 
the last minute. The Committee had 
the basic acoustical evidence in July. 
It knew then what it portended. It all 
depended on what the final verdict of 
the scientists was. That came- in No- 
vember. When should the Committee 
have -made up its mind, except at the 
end, when all the evidence was in? 

— G. Robert Blakey 

n. A Former Warren 
Counsel Replies 

I have read Professor Blakey’s response 
to my April 27 article. I regret to say 
that not only is Professor Blakey in 
error, but his errors have been incor- 
porated in the permanence of the ma- 

- jority Report of the House Select Com- 
mittee on - Assassinations — a report 
which was in large part written or 
edited by Professor Blakey. I also be- 

- lieve that if I had been afforded the 
opportunity to appear before the House 


Committee in an open public hearing, 
as I had been promised, most of these 
major errors might have been avoided. 

Blakey asserts, “I find it difficult to 
understand how Mr. Belin could be so 
certain of his facts if he had not re-- 
viewed the evidence on which the Com- 
mittee based its judgment. And he 
could not have so reviewed it then, for 
it was not finally published until the 
middle of July i979.” 

Blakey’s assumption is wrong. I had 
my own experiences, notes, and records 
from first-hand interviews and interro- 
gations of the key witnesses to the 
assassination, from my personal in- 
volvement with the Warren Commis- 
sion as one of the two lawyers charged 
-with the responsibility of determining 
who killed President Kennedy and who 
killed Officer Tippit. Furthermore, un- . 
beknownst to Blakey, I had an oppor- 
tunity to see the preliminary draft of 
the final Report of the Committee, as 
of December 1, 1978, in which it found 
no second gunman and no conspiracy. 
At that point virtually all the evidence 
had been received by the Committee, 
except the added testimony of two ad- . 
ditional acoustical experts who testified 
at the end of December and enabled 
Professor Blakey and his staff to have 
the congressional Committee reverse its 
findings. 

Moreover, Blakey’s phrasing, “if he 
had not reviewed the evidence on 
which the Committee based its judg- 
ment,” proves the ultimate conclusion 
which I reached in my article: the 
Committee majority based its conclu- 
sions largely upon the selectivity of evi- 
dence presented by the Committee staff 
in secret meetings. 

. For . instance, although the . Report 
mentions the testimony, taken by the 
Warren Commission, of some witnesses 
who were not still living at the time of 
the House Committee investigation, the 
most important eyewitness of all con- 
cerning the invisible second gunman 
was nowhere mentioned in the final Re- 
port, This witness was Lee Bowers Jr., 
who was working in a railroad tow- 
er, approximately 14 feet above the 
ground, just to the north of the grassy 
knoll area. Bowers had a perfect view 
of the place from which Professor 
Blakey’s invisible second gunman sup- 
posedly fired a gun at President Ken- 
nedy. 

Nowhere in the Committee Report 




